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CONSIDERATIONS, &e. 


I AM not a Member of the Methodiſt Society 
I differ from the Methodiſts in a variety of in- 
ſtances—but I value their acknowledged uſeful- 
neſs—I reſpett their pious mort, earneſtly 
wiſh, if poſſible, to preſerve the one from ob- 
ſtruftion, and the other from miſdirection. On 
this account I venture to offer to ſuch of them as 
are diſpoſed to ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed 
Church—and particularly to thoſe in the city of 
Briſtol-—a few plain obſervations on that intereſt- 
ing queſtion, which Ientreat them to weigh with 
candour and with attention. | 

& My Son,” faith Solomon, „Fear thou the 
&« Lord and the King, and meddle not with them 
„ that are given to clange. My friends, if this 
ſcripture hath any force, it certainly condemns 
unneceſſary alterations. And it does ſo, becauſe 
{ſuch alterations generally tend to diſturb the pub- 
lic order, and are doubtful with reſpeC to their 
conſequences. Now, permit me to aſk you, is 
the alteration, which you propole to make in the 
Methodiſt ſyſtem, neceſſary ? Hoek reaſon. or docs 
experience evince, that the well-being of Metho- 
diſm depends upon its ſeparation from the eſtab- 
liſhed Church ” The Methodiſts, from their firſt 


commencement, have maintained communion with 


the Church ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly ;—and during 


that period they have 2 as no other ſo- 


ciety of Chriſtians has done ſince the days of the 
Apoſtles, Can it be neceffary for them then, after 
the experience of half a century, to forſake the 
way in which God hath bleſſed them—the way, 
which lies as open and. as plain before them now. 
as it did at the beginning ? Is it poſlible for the 
moſt inventive fancy to dream of necefity in a caſe 
like this? And if there be no neceſſity, how will 
| e 
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you Teconcile- what you are about to do, with this 
obvious, indiſputable direction ? | h 
Conſider I ptay:you, What light this meaſure 
mult appear in to the thinking part of the world. 
$*/ Let not, ſaith the Apoſtle, the good which is in 
you, be evil ſpoken of.” — But is it poſſible for you 
to akt in more dire& contradiction to this precept, 
than by the ſtep Which you are juſt now meditat- 
ing? For ffty years, you have been declaring, to 
al mankind, your ſteady, conſcientious attach- 
ment to the eſtabliſhed Church,—You have pro- 
feſſed, times without number, thay you conſidered 
yourſelves called, not to form a Jett, but to invite 
ſinners of every ſect and party, not from their 
zeſpettive perſuaſions, but merely from ſin to true 
religion and virtue; and that every circumſtance 
in your riſe, progreſs, and ſuccels, concurred to 
convince you, that this was the will of God con- 
cerning you, Has then any event occurred, which 

roves all this to have been a miſtake, and which 
will juſtify you, in thus trampling on your own 
uniform profeſſions ? Are you again repelled from 
the altars of the church? Do its . lead on 
mobs at this day to extirpate you ? Or is the ſignal 
for perſecution ſounded from its pulpits ? All this, 
it ſeems, you formerly encountered, But all this 
was inſufficient to .divert you from that path, in 
which, you believed you found, the preſence and 
the bleſing of your God. —Nay,' amidſt all this, 
you made thoſe very declarations which you are 
now about to violate.— Had you then thought of 
ſeparation ; had you then liſtened to the expoſtu- 
lations of your milder and more ſagacious oppo- 
nents, who ſaw that the power of the Methodiſts 
lay in their peculiar catholiciſm, like 888 
of Sampſon in his hair, and therefore repeatedly 
urged upon you the queſtion, «© Why do you not 


leave us ?”, what even in that caſe your princi- 
ples as Chniſtians would not have Juſtified, your 
Weakneſſes as Men might have excuſed. —But to 
have rejected ſuch a meaſure then, and to adopt 
it now ; to have proteſted againſt it when there 


you invites you to its ſacramerits, and is read 


| By bd 
was ſome ſhadow of tatiſe, and to violate all thoſe 


proteſtations now: when there is no caiſe - now 
when the eſtabliſhed Church comparatively careſſes 


almoſt to fold you in its boſom ! What my frien 5 


can we ſay to this ? Is it not juſt matter of offence, ' 
to Jew and Gentile as well as to the Church of 
God'? Nay, will not charity itſelf be reduced to 
the dilemma, of either concluding, that. the Me- 
thodiſts, having no fixed principles, are carried” 
about with every wind of doctrine, or that for 
fifty years they have been wearing a'maſk which 
they at length find it convenient to throw off? 
Think, I pray you, what you are likely to gain 
by this inconſiſtent procedure ? - Can you hope 
that in conſequence of ſuch an alteration, your 
audienees will increaſe, and your ſocieties grow 
in number and in purity à Hitherto your preaching 
has been attended by perſons wary geo > "wage 
And why?? Becauſe your {yſtem was captivating 
you were the friends of all—the antagoniſts of 
none,—Y ou renounced every thought of making 
profelytes, and ſought only to make Chriſtians.— 
Can you ferioufly think that this unprecedented” 
liberality had not its ſhare, in drawing many of 
your moſt valuable hearers; or are you certain 
that you will be equally attended, when you al- 
ſume. an oppolite charatter ? Is it not much more 
likely that you will, ina ſhort time, have a fixed 
congregation, like any other ſe& of Diffenters ? 
But will your focieties'increafe? Can you imagine 
that ſerious perſons will be equally diſpoſed to 
unite with you, when that union will imply the 
diſſolution of their former religious connexions ? 
Are you not aware that this objection may affect 
thoſe moſt, who are moſt ſteady in their tempers 
and conſcientious in their principles? Nay may 
not ſuch perſons be apt to conſider the paſſage in 
the Proverbs, quoted above, .as a divine command 
to avoid you Meddle not with thoſe who are given 
to change? But if you really think that becoming 
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a member of your ſociety has a tendency to pro- 


mote religion in the heart and life, how can you 
anſwer it to God thus needleſsly to narrow the 

aſſage, and. to throw an almoſt inſurmountable 
ftumbling-bloek in the way ? But will you be 
compentated for this by the increaſed purity of 
your {ocictics? This to be {ure might make up for 
the loſs of number. But is there ground to hope 
for it? , Now, Pity is the only bond of union 
which you acknowledge.; and when any of your 
members loſ= this, you ſeldom have the trouble of 
expelling them, as they, naturally fall off of them- 
ſelves.—tzut will this be the caſe when you be- 
come a ſeparate ſect? Will not the children of 
Meihodiſts then grow up Methodiſts, as the chil- 
dren of Preſbyterians now grow up Preſbyterians ? 
And will not the unavoidable conſequence of this 
be, that in the courſe of a ſew years the major 
part of the Methodiſts will be diſtinguiſhed (if 
diſtinguiſhed at all, from the reſt of the world) 
only by alittle decency of behaviour, and perhaps 


IJ uam well aware that when you view your fu- 


ture circumſtances through the medium of your 


preſent prejudices, you may amuſe yourſelves 
with a proſpect very different from this—and you 
may perhaps deviſe fine theories for making piety 
hereditary, —But unfortunately, experience gives 
the lie to all theſe. Every ſect that has appeared 
in the Chriſtian world, how exemplary ſoever in 
its firſt ſtage, has in the lapſe of generations fallen 
firſt into formality, then into careleſsneſs ; and in 
{ome-inſtances, at length into an extreme of irre- 
ligion. You alone ſeemed to have found out the 
lecret of keeping yourſelves permanently pure, 
You alone had it in your power, as far as the un- 
ayoidable imperfection of human nature would 


admit, to exclude from your community all ſecu- 


lar mixture, and to preſerve your character from 
being ſullied by the follies, and your principles 
from being corrupted by the degeneracy, even of 


your own Children, You, and you only, poſſeſſed 
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this in valuable advantage, becauſe you were not 
a ſekt, but merely a ſociety, and becauſe the tie of 

our union was neither hereditary nor ſacramental, 
Lat ſolely perſonal and ſolely fender» vr ger 


ſtrange to tell ! it is this very diſtinguiſhing pri- 
vilege, which, after fifty years experience of its 
utility, you have now determined to throw away ! - 
Once more, I entreat you to conſider this cir- 
cumſtance well, before you take the ſtep, which 
when once taken you will probably never have 
ower to recall, Aſk your own reaſon, how it 
will be poſſible for you to ſhun degeneracy under 
the projected ſyſtem? Will not thoſe who are 
baptized amongſt the Methodiſts be eſteemed, and 
fairly eſteemed, component parts of the body ? 
Will not the Methodiſts by bi 


irth and education, 


or, as they might be termed, traditional Metho- 


diſts, ſoon out- number thoſe who have become 
Methodiſts, from conviction and choice? And 
does not the greater number, of whatever ſociety, 
fix its character without, and direct its move- 
ments within ? Conſequently, will not the tra- 
ditional Methodiſts in a ſhort time become, to all 
intents and purpoſes, the Body? But where then 
will be the Foul of Methodiſm ? Where will be 
its ſtrictneſs, its exemplarineſs, its zeal, its pu- 
rity ?—Alas! will they not be then, where you 
yourſelves think, they are, amongſt other ſects 
of Diſſenters, now,—in the fading recolle&ion of 
the aged, and in the neglected volumes that are ſtill 
ſuffered to lie upon the duſty ſhelves of the young ? 

But you are thoroughly convinced, it ſeems, 
that, a “ few miniſters and members excepted, 
& the Church of England, to which you have — 
„ united, has loſt the life and power of religion,” 
and therefore you“ have thought it your duty to 
form yourſelves into an independent Church.” 
Of the charity, the candour, or the truth of this 
ſweeping cenſure, I ſay nothing. See note No. 1:) 
But granting, for argument ſake, that it is the fact, 


can you ſeriouſly think that the concluſion is a juſt 
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de? You know that the church to which yau have 
deen united, is at leaſt no worſe at this day, than 
it Has been during the laſt fifty years, Conſe- 
quently, if it is your duty to ſeparate. from it now, 
on account of the miſconduct of. its miniſters and 
members, it was equally Jour duty at all times 


end; e period, And of courſe, ever ſince 
your firſt commencement, you have continued in 
the habitual negle& of your duty; that is, in 
wilful fin ;, and you have been aggravating that 
im, by repeated' declarations of attachment. and 
and adherence to this ſame corrupt and degenerate 
Church. Now, I leave it to your own reaſon to 
determine, whether this ſuppoſition is for the 


credit of methodiſm Pils it not, coming from 


yourſelves, a ſeverer cenſure than it was ever 
F for your enemies to paſs 8 YOU Pome 
at if on the other hand, you allow, that you and 
your predeceſſors have not committed' fin by liy- 
ing ſo long in communion with the eſtabliſhed 
church, what arguments can you adduce-to prove 
that your ſeparation from it is now become a duty? 
If it'is a duty to ſeparate from a church becauſe 
the miniſters and members of that church are in 
general deſtitute. of © the life and power of reli- 
ion, may it not fairly be aſked— Why did our 
Ford maintain conſtant communion with. the 
het Church ?—You will allow that when our 
Lord was upon earth, that church was at leaſt as 
corrupt in practice, as the church eſtabliſhed in 


© theſe countries, is at this day,. — And yet you know 


He joined regularly in its worſhip ; attended all 
the feaſts at Jeruſalem, even thoſe of human ap- 
pointment, and at one time wrought a miracle in 
order to pay a voluntary tribute to the temple, 
Nay more, he inculcated the ſame conduct on his 
diſciples in terms which one might think ſhould 
be ſufficient.to end all diſpute upon this ſubject. 
6 The Scribes and Phariſces,” aith he, “ fit in 
& Mcſes's ſeat ; whatſoever therefore they bid 
& you obſerve, that obſerve and do; but do not 
« ye after their ways, for they ſay and do not. 
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Surely our Lord could never have ſpoken thus, 
if he had thought, gr intended us to think, that 
the miſconduct of Miniſters invalidates their func- 
tions, or furniſhes jult ground for Separation. 

How exactly the Apoſtles copied the example 
of their divine Maſter in this reſpect, you, my 
friends, need not be informed. You know, that 
even then, when the Jewiſh worſhip was in ef- 
fect abrogated, and the obligation to attend upon 
it, as a divine inſtitution, of courſe at an end, 
ill « the diſciples continued daily with one accord 
« in the temple.” Still « Peter and John went up 
«© into the temple at the hour of prayer; and as far 
as we can trace the Apoſtolic hiſtory, we ſtill find 
St. Paul, although peculiarly the Apoſtle: of the 
Gentiles, maintaining religious intercourſe with 
the Jews, joining with them in divine worſhip, 
and not once hinting at ſeparation, except when 
his overtures to communion were obſtinately, and 
inſolently rejected. From all this does it not in- 
evitably follow, that where the leading truths of 
religion are ſtill acknowledged in a church, and 
the public worſhip of God regularly performed, 
the mere practical degeneracy of its metnbers or 
its mimiſters, neither makes communion with that 
church a fin, nor of courſe, ſeparation from it a 
duty ? | | | 

it has been generallyallowed, my friends, that- 
to inſiſt upon any thing as a duty which the word 
of God does nat enjoin, is mere 13 
Where then, let me aſk you, is the duty of which 
you ſpeak inculcated ? In what part of holy 
{cripture do you findeven an intimation that when 
the great body of profeſſing Chriſtians, in the 
world at large, or in any particular country, ſhould 
become degenerate in their practice, the few, who 
ſtill retain “ the life and power of religion,” 
ſhould ſeparate from the reſt, ſo as to form them 
ſelves into a diſtiaft church 7 Our Lord clearly 
foreſaw that ſuch degeneracy would take place. 
If therefore it had been his intention, that in this 
caſe, the real ſhould W from the x2ynnal 
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Chriſtians, would he not have declared it ? But 
does he do ſo ? Is there a ſingle hint to this pur- 
pole in the whole Goſpel ? No, my friends, but 
there is much, very much againſt it. For ſcarcely, 
ina ſingle inſtance, does our Lord deſcribe the cir- 
cumſtances of the church in future ages, but he 
accompanies it with a caution againſt this very 
delufron., + | „ 

The two well-known parables of the tares and 
the net caſt into the ſea are evidently intended for 
this ſpecial purpoſe. In the former of theſe the 
tares cannet mean the children of the wicked one 
in the world at large. No one could pretend to ſay. 
that theſe did not originate until the Goſpel ſeed 
was ſown, or that they did not appear before that 
ſeed ſprung up, nor can it be imagined that the 
exiſtence of the children of the wicked one, in the 
world at large could have cauſed any wonder to the 
Servants. Of courſe the tares muſt denote the 
children of the wicked one within the viſible church 
for of theſe alone it could be ſaid, that when the 
blade was ſprung up and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares alſo—and of theſe alone the 
ſervants could with any rationality ſay, “ Sir, 
% did{t thou not ſow good ſeed in thy field, from 
& whence then hath it tares ?”* Nor let it be ſaid 
that the tares here mean thoſe only, who have. 
the form of Religion, but are deſtitute of its pow- 
er. Our Lord's words will admit of no ſuch limi- 
ration ; He ſays expreſsly, © The tares are the 
“ children of the wicked one,“ that is ſinners 
generally—irreligious and profane perſons of eve- 
ry character and ſpecies. —And in terms no leſs 
expreſs, he pronounces the irreverſible decree of 
Providence.“ Let both,“ ſaith he, © grow to- 
gether until the harveſt, —that is, as 22 as 
words can make it Let the children of the kingdom, 
and the children of the wicked one, continue mingled in 
the vifeble church until the end of the world, 

Doubtleſs our Lord deemed this ſubject to be of 
peculiar importance, elſe he'would not have given 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, reſpecting 


E 


it, Perhaps he did ſo, becauſe he foreſaw that, Þ this 


wth lrg men would pretend to ſerve 
him by diſobeying him. Be it as it may, He re- 


peats the leſſon, and if poſſible, in terms Rtill - 


. in the parable of the net caſt into the ſea.— 
e net is evidently the Gofþel.— Thoſe whom it 
gathers, form the viſible church. Are theſe but 
of one kind the good only? No—they are, * of 
every kind, —both bad and good. But how long 
is this mixture of charatters to continue ? Is it 
only until they who are employed in the work 
find it convenient to make a ſeparation ? By no 
means — This is not ti cir province, nor is the preſent 
the time. This mixed ſtate of things is to continue 
until the net ſhall be brought to ſhore, i. e. until 
the conſummation of all things. Then, but not 
ſooner, the good are to be gathered into veſſels—and 
the bad caſt away. l 

But our Lord does not merely foretel the fact. 
he condeſcends in ſome degree to let us into the 
meaning of this myſterious arrangement. In the 
parable of the tares he intimates that the ſervants 
wondered when they firſt obſerved the tares a- 
mong the wheat; and it cannot be doubted, but 
that the mixed ſtate of the viſible church, both 
in the proſpect and in the event, was matter of 
wonder as well as regret to the Apoſtles and their 
immediate followers. To abaft their wonder, and 
to allay their regret ſeems to be the deſign of the 
parable of the Leaven. This, like the ſalt of the 
eart', and the light of the world, in the ſermow 


on the Mount, pretty evidently means, the true 
ſervants of God. But the leaven is h:d, that is, 


ſo blended and mingled as to be almoſt concealed 
from view, in three meaſures of meal.“ What 
is this but the very ſame commixture which is te- 
preſented in the two other parables ? Only here, 


the gracious purpole is intimated, ** The levven 
is hid in the meal until the whole hall be leavened.” — 


As if our Lordhad ſaid, *+ Marvel not at the 
mixed ſtate of the viſible church, whick I have 
deſcribed to you—it is permitted by Divine Pro- 
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vidence, that the end of the Goſpel may be more 
effectually anſwered, For as leaven works upon 
meal in conſequence of its being fully and clolely 
blended with it—ſo true Chriſtianity, by being thus 
mingled, and as you would think confounded, 
with the mere profeſſion of it, will attain its greateſt 
2 efficacy, For from this very circum- 

nce, it will be infinitely more influential upon 
fociety, as well as more communicable to indivi- 
duals; and of conſequence will at length, by 
its ſilent but reſiſtleſs energy, the more certainly 
aſſimilate the whole maſs to itſelf.” 

My friends, we know but little of the ways of 
God; but ſurely, our own experience may evince 
to us the wiſdom of this providential appointment, 
For let us ſuppoſe, that from the beginning, the 
Church 2 ſo regulated by divine provi- 
dence, as to conſiſt only of the real Chriſtians who. 
have been in the world, and that the vaſt, nomi- 
nal profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, which has ex- 
iſted ſince a very early period, had not been per- 
mitted, We cannot be certain, that in this caſe real 
religion would have been more extenſive ; but we 
may be ſure that our comforts, as Members of So- 
ciety, would have been infin tely more limited.— 
Is it a ſmall thing, think you, that we are no 
longer ſhocked with blood / ſacrifices—no longer 
diſguſted and haraſſed with the brutal ſtupidity 
of pagan ſuperſtition that e of the 
country no longer teaches laſcivioulneſs by its 
public exhibitions, and every ſpecies of vice by 
the very examples of its objects of worſhip that 


we areno longer in danger of being either dragged 


or inticed to-the ſhrine of idolatry, and that the 
true God alone isacknowledged amongſt us ;—that 
unnatural vice, which was openly profeſſed by 
the moſt refined heathens, dare not, amongſt us, 
ſhew. its hideous head that our laws are tempe- 
rate and rational; our public manners compara- 


tively decent and orderly ;—and-that much of the 


fear of God, more than it is poſſible for us to cal- 
culate, pervades the maſs. of ſociety ; reſtraining 
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the audacity of the high, ſoftening the ſavageneſs 
of the vulgar, and in an endleſs variety of ways 
promoting the ſecurity and me ]p of thewhole? 
And yet ſuch are the invaluable bleſſings which 
we derive even from nominal Chriſtianity, from 
the mere public profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, For 
if the bulk of mankind were to this day Pagans.in- 
ſtead of nominal Chriſtians, we cannot imagine 
that theſe bleſſings could have exiſted, Such 
reaſon then have we to adore the wiſdom and the 
goodneſs of God in permitting the tares.to grow u 
with the wheat, and the bad to be mingled wit 
the good in the net of the viſible Church. 

But is it not evident that 1 the permiſſion of 
this mixed ſtate of things, the progreſs of real 
religion itſelf has been advanced and facilitated? 
Can you really think, it has been no advantage to 
you when you have been urging upon your Maar 
ers the practical truths of religion—that thoſe 
truths were already generally acknowledged—that 
it was comparatively needleſs for you to prove 
them but merely to 4555 them ? That you could 
appeal to the ſacred volume as being in every one's 
hands—to catechiſms which had been learned in 
childhood - to the forms of public worſhip.—and 
even to the very public profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
as vouchers of what you ge ? Or do you ſe- 
riouſly believe, that your Iabours would have 
been more ealy and more ſucceſsful had you been 
preaching to profeſſed Pagans. or Atheiſts? Why 
did not the Miſſionanes in the Eaft Indies, why 
did not Mr, Elliat and Mr, Brainard in America, 
ſucceed as well amongſt the. heathen as Mr. 
Weſley ſucceeded in theſe kingdoms? Why were 
the converts of thoſe pious men, both in the Eaſt- 
ern and Weſtern world a mere handful, while the 
latter has-been followed by countleſs multitudes ? 
And why did the fruits of thr labours in almoſt 
every inſtance dwindle away to nothing while 
thoſe of Mr. Weſley's labours have increaſed ;. 
and if you could only be content to go on in the 


path he pointed out to you, would probably till 


4%. SLY 


increaſe, beyond conception? Whence, I ſay, 
has ariſen this ſtriking difference? Is it not to be 


attributed to this one cauſe ; that in the former in- 


ſtances, the ſoil was infinitely leſs favourable for 


the reception of the ſeed of practical truth than in 


the latter? That, in the one caſe every circum- 
{tance impeded; in the other, every circumſtance 
aſſiſted? In a word, that thoſe excellent men la- 
boured in a country, and amongſt a pot ſunk in 
the black darkneſs of Paganiſm, while Mr, Weſley 
laboured in countries where all who heard him 
bore the Chriſtian name, and already acknow- 
ledged the obligations of the Chriſtian religion ?— 
On the whole, then, have we not the fulleſt proof 
that the Great God, in permitting the mixed ſtate 
of the viſible Church, and thereby leaving room 


for the wideſt extenſion poſſible of the Chriſtian 


profeſſion, atted, as in all his other diſpenfations, 
in a manner infinitely wiſe and gracious ; and 
that that decree, ** Let both grow together till the 
harveſt,” demands not our acquieſcence only, but 
our moſt cordial gratitude ms praiſe ? 

And now, my friends, let me ſeriouſly aſk you, 
what becomes of the duty which you have ſo 
lately diſcovered—The duty of thoſe, who eſteem 
themſelves real Chriſtians, to ſeparate from the 
Church to which they have been united, becauſe 
they think the majority of its members and mi- 
niſters deſtitute of the life and power of religion ? 
Is it not. plain, that if this ſuppoſed duty had 
been carried regularly into ralddce from the be- 
ginning, it would have neceſlirily counteracted the 
whole ſcheme of Providence with reſpect to the 
viſible Church— That by this means, the wheat 
would have been taken from among the tares ; the 
leaven would have been withdrawn from the three 
meaſures of meal, and the good would have been ſe- 

arated from the bad before the goſpel net was 
4. to land? And do you not ſee, that if it 


is a duty, it is ſuch a one as implies diſobedience 


to God's commands, contradittion to his gracious 
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purpoſe, and uſurpation of his incommunicable 
rerogatives t | 
There is one more paſlage of ſcripture which is 
ſo exactly to the purpoſe, that I cannot omit men- 
tioning-:it ; although I ſhould imagine, that what 
has been already adduced, is ſufficient to fatisf: 
any perſon who is content with the guidance ei- 
ther of reaſon or of ſcripture. What I refer to, 
is our Lord's meſſage to the Church of Sardis, in 
the third chapter of the Revelation. It is re- 
markable, that our Lord gives the very ſame cha- 
racter to that Church which you have given to the 
Church of England. Thou haſt a few names, 
ſaith he, even in Sardis, which have not defiled 
their garments ; wn implying, that all, ex- 
cept thoſe few, were deſtitute of * the life and 
power of religion,” Now, if in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it had been the duty of the few to ſepa- 
rate from the reſt, here was a fair occaſion for our 
Lord to dfclare it ; and we cannot doubt, but he 
would have done ſo both for their ſakes to whom 
he ſpoke, and on account of thoſe, who, in after 
ages, ſhould be ina fimilar ſituation. But does our 
Lord do ſo? You know he does not give the ſlighteſt 
intimation of it. What then are We to infer ? Surely 
that lis ſilence on the ſubjett ought at leaſt to filence 
thoſe who talk of ſeparation as a duty, See note No. 2. 
It was doubtleſs in conſequence of - theſe irre- 
ſiſtible conſiderations that the ſober-minded ſer- 
vants of God, in all ages, have been ſo conſcien- 
t zouſly cautious with reſpect to needleſs ſeparation, 
The German Reformers, we know, lamented the' 
neceſlity that was laid upon them, of ſeparating 


even from the Church of Rome; and they eagerly. 


ſupplicated for a general council, in hope, that by 
that means, it might ſtill be left in their power to 
continue in it with a clear conſcience, When the 
Council of Trent was called, tho* under circum- 
ſtances, which left little ground for hope, Me- 
lancthon reſolved to attend it, even. at the riſk of 
being treated.-as. John Hufſe had been by“ the 
Councilof Conſtance, and he had actually ſet out upon 


( 6 } 

his jqurney, when he was ſtopped, by the orders 
of his Sovereign, the Duke of Saxony, How 
anxiqus. he was on this ſubject, what pains 
he took, and what diſtreſs he felt that thoſe pains 
were. ine ffectual, they Who have looked into his 
trul: pious letters, which are ſtill preſerved, need 
not be informed. It was his daily grief that new 
wounds ſhould be inflicted on the body of Chriſt ; 
and that the. certainty and clearneis of the 
Chriſtian Faith ſhould be obſcured, and the great 
end of it fruſtrated, by multiplied diviſions : And 
therefore, inſtead of ruſhing into ſeparation as a 
thing to be defired, he deplored and deprecated it 

as one of the greateſt of eyils. 


T The ſame conſcientiouſneſs marked the conduct 
of the Engliſh Puritans, They ſcrupled comply- 


ing with ſome of the ceremonies of the eſtablithed 
Church; but they deſired nothing more than the 
liberty of continuing in its communion, on ſuch: 
terms as their conſciences could ſubmit to, In or- 
der to obtain theſe, they reaſoned, they expoſtu- 
lated, they entreated ; they had recourſe to the 
King, to the Parliament, to their conformiſt 
brethren. They did not go out, they deeply lamented 
that they ſhould be #hruft out. Even then, they 
did not give up their pacthc endeavours; but 
whenever the ſmalleſt ſhadow of hope preſented 
itſelf, they renewed their ſuit, and left no honeſt 
means of re-union unattempted: And this they 
did, becauſe they were convinced that voluntary 
ſeparation — have been a heinous ſin, and 
that nothing tended more to obſtru@ the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity in the world, than the diviſions of 


Profe ſſing Chriſtians, 


. The ſentiments which Rickard Baxter has deli- 
vered upon this ſubject, in his Chriſtian Direc- 
tory, are well N the attention of every con- 
ſcientious perſon, I lament that the book is not 
within my reach; and that my recollection of the 
paſſages is too imperfect, to authorize me to tranſ- 
cribe them from memory. One obſervation, how- 
ever, I cannat avaid mentioning, I am certain of 
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the ſubfance, if not of the very Wotds.— The 
n fit of fegaratiſts, ſaith He, Hath this peculiar 
66! vation, that they generally father it upon 


God. If the drunkard, the whoremonger,, or 


« the blafphemer were to fay of his fin; it is the, 
„ will of God, and I ſerve God by it, would you, 
& not be ſhocked ? The diviſions of the Church 
& will never be well cured; until men feel that 
« God hath forbidden wunnecefſary ſeparation as. 
% really as he hath forbidden drunkenneſs, un- 
„ cleanneſs, or blaſphemy.” . 

In proof of the opinion of the later Diſſenters 
upon this head, and of the ſincere wiſh, which they 
entertained to be re-admitted into the communion, 
of the Church of England, I copy with pleaſure 
a paſſage from the preface of the wiſe and good Dr. 
Doddridge, to Archbiſhop Leigliton's commentary 
on the Firſt Epiſtle of St. Peter, which I earneſtly 
recommend to your ſerious conſideration, It is 
truly my grief,“ ſaith he, “ that any thing 
« ſhould divide me from thoſe, to whom I am 


* united in bonds of as tender affection, as I bear 


© to any of my fellow Chriſtians, And it is my 
« daily prayer that God will, by his gentle but 
© powerful influence on our minds, mutually diſ- 
© poſe us more and more for ſuch a further union 
© as may maſt effectually remove the ſcandals aur. 
& tivifions have occafioned, and ſtrengthen our hands, 
© in thoſe efforts, by which we are attempting, 
© and might then, I hope, more ſucceſsfully attempt tho 
6 ſervice of our commen Chriſtianity,” (See note d.) 
And now, my friends, is it not extraordinary 
that there ſhould be fuch a ſtriking difference of 
ſentiment and conduct, between theſe holy men 


and you? Is it not very ſtrange that what they 


avoided as a fin, and deprecated as a calamity, you 
ſhould prefer as an advantage, and practiſe as a 
duty ? You ſee there muſt be a NR able error ei- 
ther on your ſide or on theirs, Will Chriſtian humi- 
lity or will common ſenſe permit you to determine 
at once, that you are right, and that they were 
wrong ? My friends, if you wiſh to appear up- 
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right before God and man, this one circumſtance 
ſhould engage you, humbly, \candidly, and atten-. 
tively, to weigh the arguments which have been 
offered to you. 77 5 | | 

Another powerful reaſon, way you ſhould do 


ſo, ariſes from the ſcandalous and pernicious diſ- 
ſentions now prevailing amongſt you. Of all the 
particular queſtions pending between you and the 
oppoſite party, I pretend not to be a judge. But 
it leems pretty evident, even on the face of the 
buſineſs, that the ſteps which you have taken 
toward ſeparation, have largely contributed to 
produce the diſagreement. 

You. accuſe the Briſtol Truſtees of having ar- 
bitrarily excluded from the Preaching-houſes in 
which they have power, a preacher appointed b 
the conference: And they, on the other hand, 
accuſe you of forming yourſelves into an indepen- 
dent ſect, by eſtabliſhing a ſeparate ordination, 
and ail of the ſacraments.— That this 
is the fact, you yourſelves have not attempted to 
ae if you are actually doing ſo, it muſt 
appear to every unprejudiced obſerver, that your 
conduct is as groſs a violation of the fundamental 
principles of Methodiſm, as any thing that you 
can lay to the charge of the Briſtol Truſtees. 
That Methodiſt preachers are not clergymen, 
but laymen— that they are not to adminiſter the 
ſacraments, but only preach, exhort and pray in 
the ſocieties and congregations—that they them- 
ſelves are to attend the Church of England—to 
receive the ſacrament there=and to exhort all 
who have not been bred Diſſenters to do the ſame: 
that, in ſhort, the Methodiſts are not a ſepa- 
rate ſect, nor an independent church, but merely 
a Religious Society: Theſe, I conceive, are prin- 
ciples of Methodiſm, which have been more ſo- 
lemnly ſanctioned, more repeatedly confirmed, 
and more ſtudiouſly held out to the world, than 
any regulations whatever reſpecting Preaching- 
Houſes or Truſtees, gots | | 

Granting then that every thing you have ſtated 
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relative to the Briſtol Truſtees is a fact; granting 

that they have acquired, and perſiſt in exerciſing, 
a power inconſiſtent with the regulations of Me- 
thodiſm, and that they are thereby violating the 
laws of the connexion ;-Stil}, in all this, they 
are doing no more than you are doing alſo. And 
ſo long as you ſet them ſo perfect an example, 
your pathetic lamentations for their -miſcondutty 
muſt appear to the unbiaſſed public as ſomething 
worſe than prepoſterous. 1 * 

If you indeed imagine, that you have a right to 
demand obedience to the rules of Methodiſm from 
others, while you are tranſgreſſing them your- 
ſelves, or that you are authorized to determine at 
pleaſure, which of thoſe rules you will obey, and 
which rejett If I ſay you lay claim to theſe more 
than-papal prerogatives, you may ſatisfy yourſelves 
with reſpett to the part you are acting: But you 
will dad it hard to acquit yourſelves to the world 
of groſs inconſiſtency, and ſhameful partiality. 

If any thing can exceed the ſtrangeneſs of this 
conduct, (excuſe me my friends, I cannot ſay 
otherwiſe) it is the high complimentary ſtile in 
which you ſpeak of the late Mr. John Weſley, 
You call him your venerable Father. — Vou pro- 
nounce him the beſt judge of what tends either to the 
advancement or diſſolution of Methodiſm. You de- 


clare yourſelves in the very predicament which 


he ſuppoſed, and you aſſert that you have followed 
has directions; and all this (who would believe it?) 
at the very moment that you are treating his moſt 
earneſt advice with contempt, and trampling his 
moſt ſolemn injunctions under your feet. 

You know, and the world knows, that amongſt 
innumerable other declarations of his ſentiments on 
the ſame ſubject, Mr, Weſley, ſo late as the year 
1790, publiſhed the following expreſſions :;— 
I never had any deſign of ſeparating from the 
% church, I have no ſuch deſign now, I do not 
„ believe the Methodiſts in general deſign it, 
& when I am no more ſeen. I do, axd will do all 


(wo) 


tat. it in ty power to prevent ſuch an event. 
<: Nevertheleſs, in ſhite of all that I can do, many of 
4 them will ſeparate from it; (although Lam in- 
olined to think not one half, perhaps nota third 
of them). Theſe will be ſo bold and injudicious as to 
* form. a ſeparate party, which conſeguentiy will 
4 dwindle into a dry, dull, ſeparate party. In flat 
4: oppoſetion-to theſe, I declare once more, that I 
* hve and die a member of the Church of En 
land, and that none who regard my judgment-or x 4 
vice will ever ſeparate from it.“ / See note No. 4. 
My friends, is there any certainty in language, 
or any meaning in actions ? If there 1s, you are 


the men whom your venerable Father pronounced, 


by anticipation, bold and injudicious., You are 
they whole future progreſs, ** the beſt judge of 
what. tends. to the advancement or diſſolution of 
Methodiſm,” has deſcribed, when he ſaid, & 7hey 
will dwindle into a dry, dull, ſeparate party, V ou 
are they to whom he declared himſelf in flat oppo- 
ſttion, and whom he conſidered as neither regard- 
ing has judgment or advice. In the diſtant hope of 
warning you of your danger, he ſketched with a 
dying hand the melancholy picture, and you have 
rewarded his care by copying what he meant you 
ſhould abhor, And do you {tft call him your 
venerable Father? Truly your filial reſpect is of a 
matchleſs kind. It is a capricious and arbitrary 
reverence, which beats the capricious and ar- 
bitrary power“ of the Truſtees all to nothing, 
Still, however, you profeſs to lay no reſtraint 
upon your hearers, and to leave it at their option, 
either to attend your ſeparate worſhip, or the 
Church, as they think proper. Who,” it is 
aſked, © hinders their going thither ? Have they 
& not free liberty to go as often as they pleaſe ? 
& Is any compulſion of any kind uſed, with re- 
* ſpe to man, woman, or child?“ My friends, 
ermit me to aſk, what compulſion would you uſe ? 
Do you know any ſect of feparatiſts who ex- 
communicate their hearers for going, when they 
think proper, to other places of Chriſtian wor- 
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ſhip? The Church of Rome itſelf barely goes 
this length, But are thofe,” it is added. Who 
te jove their brethren moſt, and delight to join with 
te them in all the means of grace, to be the or 

% perſons who are denied this Criſtiał liberty? 
So then, thoſe-who do not join with you in dll the 
means of grace, love their brethren: comparatively 
little, and df courfe will be comparatively: ttt 
eſteemed by their brethren, And do you · ſeri- 
ouſly think that even this hint contains in it no 
* compul ſion of any kind? I am much miſta- 
ken if every impartial man, who is acquainted 


with the general ecniœOmy of your Societies, Will 


not diſcover in it, the menace of as effect 

ſpecies of torture, as ever was applied by an in- 
quiſitor. What! to be marked out, to be ſtig- 
matized by preachers and people, as luke-warm, 
as half-hearted, as defrtient '1n brotherly love! 
Does not every orie ſee that it would be miſery to 
gontinue-amongſt you in ſuch circumſtances, and 
that by a procedute of this kind, I mean by the 
mere operation of the principle which this inti- 
mation ſuppoſes, every -perſon in connection 
with you, ' will be compelled to join you, as you 


expreſs it, in all the meant of grace, or to leave you 


entirely. 
The Chriſtian candour, the childlike ſimplici 
of ſuch a condutt I leave. But What, alter all, 


is this teſt of ſuperior love to you and to your bre- 


on 4 Why -(“ tell hy 5 Gath,”); it is te 
difregard the judgment and advice of i your "venerable 
Fake, and to act in ſpite of all — he couidi 
It is to be What the beſt judge of che ĩnteroſts of 
Methodiſm” 'accounted vod and injudictous, and 
to do What he ptedicted would be inevilaby de- 
ſtrudtide of the very:life and foul» of the anfittution. 
My friends, ones for all, l adviſe; you, ſpare the 
Briſtol Truſtees, tilhyou ſet them a better exatn- 
ple. Pirſt caſt the beam out of thine on eye, 
* und then ſhalt thou ſee dlearly to caſt the mote 
„ dut of thy brother's eye.“ 

But it ſerms that four years ago, when the quel- 
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tion of the New Chapel was firſt agitated, it was 


propoſed, that on condition the Truſtees would 
relinquiſh their power over the Broad-mead and 


. Guinea-ſtreet Preaching houſes, they ſhould be 


3 Truſtees of the Chapel, and that a 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted” in the deed of truſt, ſti- 
ulating that there ſhould neither be ſervice in - 
hurch hours nor adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ment, unleſs the Truſtees ſhould conſent to it.—And 


great ſtreſs is laid on their not acceding to this ar- 


rangement, as if it was a concluſive proof of their 
being enemies to peace, and having acted with 


duplicity. Now I conceiye that the propriety or 
1mpropriety of the Truſtees in this particular, juſt 
turns upon one circumſtance—that is, whether 
in caſe you ſhould have attempted afterward to 
evade that clauſe, the Truſtees of Broad:mead and 
Guinea-ſtreet Preaching-houſes, would have had 
legal power to prevent you. If they would have 
had this, I ſcruple not to ſay that for peace's ſake 
they ought to have acquieſced. But if, on 
the contrary, they were aware that they would 
have had no ſuchpower, it appears now, beyond all 
queſtion, that they were T1ght, For when Mr. 
Weſley's wiſhes and injunctions, ſo ſolemnly, ſo 
ſtrongly, and ſo feelingly expreſſed, and his po- 
ſitive preiliction of the conſequent downfal of 
Methodiſm, have had no effect upon you, may 
it not fairly be inferred, that no obligation, which 
could in any poſſible way be evaded, would have 
been ſufficient to reſtrain you from your darling 
object | | ; 
Sincerity is in itſelf a very valuable virtue — 
But even your fincerity in this inſtance would 
ſcarcely be to your credit, becauſe it would follow, 


that the wiſh to gain a point with reſpett to two 
- preaching houſes, was ſufficient to do that with you 


which neither your duty nor your gratitude to 
your venerable Father has been able to effect.— 
But can we indeed ſuſpe& you of having been 
ſincere? Is it not evident almoſt from your own 


words, that this arrangement was made merely to 
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ſerve the preſent ſe, and was to be attended: 
to afterwards no farther than was convenient. 
We are told expreſsly that it was done to 
the old Truſtees, who made the ſervice in Church 
hours, and the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, 
their principal objection. Of courſe, if theſe un- 
ruly children had not been troubleſome—if they” 
had not needed a lullaby—it would not have been 
done at all... And what, even then, did it amount 
to? Why, an engagement to poſtpone it until the 
Truſtees frould conſent to it.— But had you the 
ſmalleſt doubt of obtaining ſuch conſent the mo- 
ment you intimated your wiſh for it ? You knew 
well that the old Truſtees could not have preven- 
ted it. They were but about a third of the whole 
number, and the reſt were men of your own 
chooſing. Let the impartial obſerver weigh theſe 
circumſtances ; let him compare them with your 
conduct fince, and then let him anſwer the queſ- 
tion, What becomes of the deep laid plan to 
introduce ordination, ſacraments, &c.?” A 
queſtion, which had you acted otherwiſe than you 
have done, you. might have put at this day with 
conſcious triumph, But to put it under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances expoſes you to the charge of a 
ſpecies of quibbling which you 'ought to think 
beneath you. | | 

I am not ſurpriſed indeed, that in all thoſe of 
your publications which ' I have ſeen, you ſeem 
ſtudiouſly to evade the main queſtion of Separa- 
tion; and inſtead of going into a manly in- 
genuous avowal of your conduct in this particular, 
confine yourſelves to a ſort of dark, indire& 
hints, The conſciouſneſs which you muſt feel of 
your peculiarly awkward ſituation, is enough to, 
occaſion this, But I -wonder that the ſame feel- 
ing did not ſomewhatreſtrain you in your cenſures 
of thoſe of your Brethren, who have had either the 
good or bad fortune to diſagree with you. Their 
tr:me ſeems to have been, that, reduced to the di- 
lemma of one or other of two evils, they pre- 
ferred that which, on the whole, they deemed the 
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leaſt, On. the one hand ſaw 
opinion of your *yenerable Father,” 
rdeard, the ential intereſts of Methodiſm. O 
the other hand, they ſaw the Briſtol Truſtees ex · 

ercifing a power, which ke certainly, in the | 
neral 4 of, and reſiſted, but which the 


pk the 


in this particular inſtance, uſed for the avowed pur- 


pou Ff averting the impending ruin. In the con- 
0 


fthe Truſtees, they beheld the Pn of the 


conference receiving a wound, which at any time 


hereafter an amicable compromife might heal. In 
your condutt they ſaw, if he whom, you eſteem the 
beſt judge” of its intexeſts had any judgment at. all, 
Methodifm itſel f pierced through the hegrt.o-\nd 


under theſe circumſtances they did not eſpouſe 


your quarrel. They did not unite with you in 

our “ flat oppoſition” to the; wiſhes of your. ve- 
nerable Father. They even dared, contrary to 
your deſire, to preach to thoſe. Who, perhaps hy 
the only means in their power, withſtood your 
innovation. And for this, with all the deci- 
five brevity of a French Tribunal, you have pro- 


nounced them Sg PARATISTSs. I mean not to 


defend theſe gentlemen. I doubt not they are 
fully competent to defend themſelves. But let 
candour, let impartiality judge, who beſt deſerve 


the name of Separatiſts— e. or you / 


And what is all this for? Why, to maintain the 
rights of the Conference. And is this. indeed be- 
come * ' the one thing need ful? Is it really no 
matter what” inconſiſtencies you adopt; what 
contradictions you, give to your on principles; 
what indiguities you offer to your pious founder, 


if only the rights of the Conference be maintained ? 


My friends, I fear you. know not, juſt mou, what 
ſpirit you are of. I fear you are ſuffering the 
imple, pure ſpirit of primitive Chriſtianity, to 
give way to the contraRted ſelf-ſufficient ſpixit- of 


2 petty Corporation; and that, you. are diſputing 


about the ſhell, while a ſubtile and ſecret-warm is 
gnawing out the kernel. What, I aſk you, will 
the nights of the. Conference be worth, when you 
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 younlklves have loſt that-which could alone e- 


commend you either to God or man, your unmixed 
1 

gion, or to uſe Mr, Weſley's awful words, when 
„u have dwindled away into a dry, dull, ſeparate 
« harty? Nay, what will your Conference iti but 
the corpſe of Methodiſm, bearing to what it was, 
the ſame relation, that a lifeleſs mouldering carcale 
ears to the animated man? And what will be 


your foufes,, which now engroſs ſo much of your 


concern, hut the ſepulchral monuments of your | 


W piety:? 

My friends, for your brethren's fake, for your 
own fake, and for God's ſake, ſo far diſtruſt your 
own, opinion, as once more to review this queſ- 
tion. Unconnetted with the Methodiſts, but by 
the ties of good will, I have endeavoured wi 
honeſt plainneſs of ſpeech, to bring you as cloſe 
as poſſible to the point. L have attempted to ſhew 
you, that the forming. yourſelves into. a ſeparate 
ſeR, is a meaſure unneceſſary in itſelf, inconfil- 
tent withyour avowed principlesand reiterated de- 
Clarations—and:maſt alarming in its conſequences; 
Land that it is contrary to the plaineſt intimations 
of ſcripture, as Well as to the ſentiments and prac- 
tice of the beſt and wiſeſt men. I have alſo called 
your attention to the ſolemn, the unevadable de- 
nunciation of him for whom you profeſs ſuch re- 
verence. And 1 have unreſervedly laid beſore 
you the groſs inconſiſtency of your preſent con- 
duct. If you feel no force in any thing I have 
faid, you wall of courſe. ga on in your own way. 
But if you ſhould feel force in it, Oh reſiſt it not; 
but ſuffer yourſelves to be led back by the joint 


"guidance of reaſon and Scripture, of the.beſt and 


;wifeſt:men, and of your venerable Father, ſpeak - 
ing to you as from the tomb, to that ſure and afe 
path in which you bave ſo long proſpered, and 


wherein you, may ſtill enjoy the inexpreſlible -. . 


bleſſings of peace and unity. For, fon this ground, 


Ian aflured, the Briſtol TEINS would ſtill re- 
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Þice to meet you. I am aſſured, that after all 
that has happened, they would gladly guarantee ts 
you the Rights of the Conference, if you would 
guarantee to them old, unadulterated Methodiſm. 

But if, afterall, you will not hear ;—if all other 
conſiderations are ſwallowed up in that one Gi- 
ant-Idea, the rights of the Conference, then I 
leave you to God, -and turn, not hopeleſs, to the 


- multitudes in your Societies. —Yes, to you—the 


thouſands who once looked up to John Weſley 
as your ſpiritual Father, your guide, and your 
friend—who confided in his wiſdom, and ac- 
counted his directions as the next beſt rule to the 
word of God—to you I-addreſs myſelf with af 
fectionate anxiety, At this intereſting criſis, 
vour conduct in which may affect both your pre- 
ſent and eternal happineſs, it is incumbent on you 
to think for yourſelves, as you muſt one day an- 
iwer for yourſelves to God. Suffer not then, I 
entreat you, any attachment to this or that indi- 
vidual, or any reſpett of perſons, to ſeduce you 
from the {ober and conſcientious ule of your own 
judgment. What, my friends, are the Preachers 
to you, if they no longer © abide in the ſame 
calling wherein they were called?” What, 
even the Conference, if it “ caſt off its firſt 
faith? © Who is Paul, or who is Apollos ?““ 
It is your duty to try the Spirits, and to withſtand 
even a Peter to the face, when he is to be blamed. 
One queſtion only preſſes upon you, viz. Which 
is, upon the whole, the ſafeſt courſe for you to pur- 
tze ?P-—Aſk then your own underſtanding, whe- 
ther you ought to think that path ſafeſt which you 
know, or that which you know not ;—that which 
has been tried for the period of hatf a century, or 
that which has not been tried at all ;—that in 
which thouſands have walked, comfortably and ſe- 
curely walked, before you—or that which muſt be 
trodden for the firſt time by yourſelves—that 
which your beſt earthly guide intreated you, al- 
moſt with his laſt breath, to purſue, or that which 
ke reprobated as the infallible road to ruin. 
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My friends, the diſpoſition to change when 
once contratted, hardly ever exhauſts itſelf in a 
fingle act. One alteration: ſanctions and facili- 
tates another, as, the rock, when unfixed from 
its ancient bed, is rolled on afterward with half. 
the labour. Before you commit yourſelves to 
your leaders, for better for worſe, it behoves you 
to enquire to what point they may at length con- 
duct you. Suppoſe at ſome future period, they 
ſhould take a liking to Anabaptifm, to Arianiſm, 
or to Socinianiſm this is potble—it has been 
the caſe with ſome, Who were once as good men, 
and to all human appearance as well eſtabliſned 
men as they) in ſuch a caſe, would you ſtill 
follow them ?—Hitherto the eſtabliſhed Church 
has been a ſort of harbour to Methodiſm, where 
its little bark has rode ſecure from thoſe varying 
winds of doctrine by which diſſenting ſects are ſo 
often and ſo miſerably agitated. The Liturgy, the 
Articles, and the Homilies, have been like ſo 
many immovable rocks under whoſe ſhelter no 
blaſt could affect you, But when you leave this 
harbour, and venture upon the valt and trackleſs 
ocean of ſeparation, by what chart will you pre- 
ſerve — from wandering, or to what ſtan- 
dard will you appeal? Will it be to Mr. Weſley's 
gen or his writings? Alas, your leaders 
gin their career by trampling theſe under their 
feet, Will it be to thoſe remnants of the liturgy 
and articles which they may ſtill condeſcend to 
retain ? They will doubtleſs find as little diffi- 
culty in dropping theſe when they become trou- 
bleſome, as they now find in dropping ſuch parts 
of them as they already diſlike, Win it be to the 
Bible? My friends, the Anabaptiſt and the Arian 
make their appeal to this Holy Book with no leſs 
- confidence hs the orthodox. What then will 
be your ſecurity againſt the ſpirit of error ? Nay, 
v/hat certainty can you have that you yourſelves 
will be diſpoſed to reſiſt it? If you acquieſce 
queetly in one flagrant violation of your princi- 
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ples, why ſhould you be more ſhocked at the Next 
which may be propoſed to you ? You may think 
you would, but the heart is deceitful above all 
things; and © he that truſteth it is a fool.“ Is 
thy ſervant a dog, ſaid Hazacl to the Prophet, 
that he ſhould: do this thing 7 But you know 
he did it notwithſtanding, In a word, if you 
wiſh to att up to your principles htreafter, att 
up to your principles now, If you willy to be 
ſteady fereafter, be ſteady now, For, if human 
nature is the ſame in you that it has beer in all 
who have gone before you, it may almoſt be aflert- 
64 that on tis critical moment hangs a your future 
eondutt,. | | 
Turn, then, 1 entreat you, this matter in your 


_ deepeſt thoughts, Goover the different confidera- 


tions which I have here laid before you j—weigh 
each particular—and then ſay, whether Mr. Wef- 
ley is not ſupported in his laft, folemn charge to 
you, © not to form yourſelves into a ſeparate ſect, 
by unanſwerable arguments, and irreſiſtible 


authority, and whether, of courſe, you do not owe 


it to your character and to your eonſcienee - to 
your uſefulneſs and to your ſafety— to obſerve his 
junctions and, * in the calling wherem ye 
were called, therein to abide with God.“ 
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No. 1. For the ſake of conciſeneſs, and leſt 1 
ſhould be diverted from my purpoſe, I argue as if 
the Church of England was as degenerate as thoſe 
gentlemen are pleaſed to repreſent it. But. let it 
not be thought that I admit, for one moment, the 
truth of ſuch a poſition. On the contrary,” I am 
aſtoniſhed that thoſe who read the goſpel can yield 
to ſuch a ſpirit of raſh judgment. Have thoſe 
men the diſcernment of ſpirits ? Are they certain 
that there may not be, in the-vaſt maſs of ſociety, 
much real piety, much of the genuine fear of God 
which ſhuns the eye Which ſhews itſelf only in 
the cloſet, in the temper and in the conduct 
which.profeſles little, and is obſerved little but 
which, perhaps with as real an approbation of the 
ſearcher of hearts, purſues © the noiſeleſs tenor of 
its way,“ through this to a better world. Let the 
Methodiſts uſe their own advantages, and follow 
the vacation to which they conceive God hath 
called them. But let them be cautious of deter- 
mining upon the vocation of others. If they 
think God hath given to themſelves ten talents, 
let them remember, that to others he gives five, 
and to others one. Who art thou, faith the 
Apoſtle, who judgeſt another man's ſervant ? to 
his own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth,” If it is 
procumpoon to judge, of men individually, it mult. 
e the quinteſſence of preſumption to pals ſentence 
on them by millions. How different is the ſpirit 
of ſome of Mr Welley's people from his own ! He 
was the moſt candid, the moſt liberal man I ever 
knew. Nay, I have heard him, in his laſt years, 
animadvert with ſeverity on his own and his 
brethren's raſhneſs of ſpeech in the commence- 
ment of their courſe. We uſed to tell the peo- 
ple,” ſaid he, © if you don't know your fins for- 
given, you'll be damned. I'm aſtoniſhed that 
they did not take up ſtones and ſtone us like mad 


_ 
® 
. 


dogs.“ I take the liberty of recommending to 


thoſe rigid judges an attentive pexulal of Mr. 
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Weſley's ſermon on Yet I ſhew unto you a more 
“ excellent way“ (1 Cor, 12, 91.) which is in ane 


of the volumes of the Arminian Magazine. They 


will find there-a- mildnefs of deciſion, and a libe- 
rality of judgment which they will not do amiſs to 
imitate. | | | 
No 2. It may be, that thoſe who are deter- 
mined to ge on in their o way, will ſay that 


the M iſts are ſeparatiſts already, It is not 


1 to prove that the Methodiſts have 
no ſteps toward ſeparation. But I am in- 
clined to think, that the eſſential parts of their 
ſyſtem hitherto de not imply ſeparation in the 
ſenſe in which the goſpel condemns it. The paſ- 
ſages Which are quoted above are evidently ap- 
— wade ecclefiaſtieal feparation only; i. e. to the 
orminyg an independent Church. A Kind of ſe- 
ration may be an indiſpenfable duty. It 
by a. duty to ſepa- 

rate from what is ſfinfut, ſo, at leaſt, as to take 


no part in it. Have no fellowſhip with the un- 


fruitful works of darknefs.“ It may be, in cer- 
tain circumſtances, ia duty to ſeparate from ſoame 
rſons, às cuſtomary companions, though not as 
ellow Chriſtrans, “ If any man obey not our 
© word by this epiſtle, note that man, and have 
© no company with him, that he may be aſhamed, 
& yet count him not as an enemy, but admoniſh 
„ him as a brother.“ And I own, I can ſee no 
reaſon why thoſe who wiſh for more frequent 
p portunittes of deyotion and religibus'inftruftion 
than the eſtabliſhed worſhip affords, may not aſ- 
ſsciate- amongſt "themſelves for 'thofe purpoſes, 
without meriting the charge of being feparatiſts. 
We read in Malachi, that, at a very degenerate 
eriod of the Jewiſh Church, when it ſeems both 
rieſts and people were generally depraved, * they 
« that feared the Lord ſpoke often one to another; 
that the Lord. hearkened and heard; and that 
1 a "book of remembrance was written before him 
for them who feared the Lord, and who thought 
upon his name.“ Now it cannot be doubted, 


18 
but that thoſc pious perſons held meetings for the 
purpoſes mentioned by the Prophet, apart from 
the ſtated congregation of the temple, and might 
prabably have had a ſyſtem of rules for the re- 
gong thoſe meetings. But ſtill they were not 

eparatiſts in any blameable ſenſe, becaufe their 
meetings were not in oppoſition, but fubondina- 
tion to the public worſhip: which doubtleſs they 
attended regularly; probably more regularly than 
any of their contemporaries. Upon this plaw.only, 
the Methodiſts, it is well known, have.hitherto 
* to 8 : and ſo far as they have ad- 

ered to it, they can-ſcarcely he accuſed of ſchara- 
tion. Separation, in the opinion af all the fathers 
of the Church, and indeed feli · cuideniiy aonſiſta 
in Altare contra Altare, i. e. one altar oppoſed to 
another; in other words, in an :muepondent ori- 
nation and adminiſtration of the: facraments, This, 
however, it muſt be granted, has ſometimes been 
ſubmitted to as an unauoidabie meaſuie. Some have 
bee driven to it by compulſion, as in the caſe of the 
Engliſh non - con formiſts imt he zeign of Charles the 
Second; and others have reſorted to it, in conſe- 
quence of the impoſition of terms of Church com- 
munion, which were evidently ſinful, as in the in- 
ſtance of the firxſt Proteſtants. In both cafes it 
wasan evil: and all truly good and wiſe men · da- 
plorediitas ſuch. But-when men, volunturily and of 
ſet purpoſe, without, any neceſſity2ohatever, but merely 
becaule they think they are the paus en, and that 
the reſt of their brethren are tute of the life and 

der of religion ſeparate from the reſt, ſo as to form 
— fon into an independent Church ien, 
if there be, meaning in words if there be cer- 
tainty in language, they, direttly, and in the 
groſſe ſt fſenſe, violate our: Lord's command, Let 
c Hhoth giom together till the harveſt.— For (as 
has been fhewn) the parable means this, or it 
means nothing. On another occaſion, our Lord 
ſpoke:a *:parable tœcertain ho truſted in them- 
. + ſelves, that they were rightrous, and deſpiſed 
„others.“ He evidently zadged thoie perſons io 
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be very blameable, more ſo 233 than thofe * 


whom they condemned. But the lengths to which 
they went were nothing compared to what we ſec” 
at thisday. The Phariſee, tobe ſure, thanked God 
that he was not as other men were, but {till he 
condeſcended to worſhip God in the fame temple with 
the Publican. n = 
No. g. In the foregoing pages, I have but juſt | 
tauched on the injury done to the intereſts of 
Chriſtianity at large, by the endleſs diviſions of its 
rofeſſors. But I conceive it a point of too much 
importance to be overlooked. To a reflectin 
mind it muſt be evident, that when a perſon fir 
thinks ſeriouſly about religion, nothing tends more 
to diſtract him than the variety of ſects of Chriſt- 


jians. Even when vice and the love of pleaſure 


have loſt: their ſeductive influence, and the man 
ſincerely ,wiſhes to ſerve God if he only knew 
how, this fatal ſtumbling block ſtill remains in his 
way, and has, innumerable inſtances, rendered 
ſincerity abortive. I ſhould almoſt think that he 
who has never felt any degree of this uneaſineſs, 
has a great deal yet to learn. And I ſhould: 
wonder if any who had felt it, could deliberately 
ſtrive to increaſe the cauſes of it to others. Even 
the warmeſt piety of a ſeparate ſect has this ſtrik- 
ing diſadvantage, that in making converts from 
other ſes, it lays its ground-work in uncertainty. 
No man can leave his own to join with another 


. ſel of Chriſtians, without paſſing through a. ſlate 


of mental unfixedneſs, - But how inauſpicious is 
this beginning ? Is it likely that the path ſhould 
be firm which commences in Scepticiſm. Do not 
both reaſon and experience evince, that when once 
a-perſon becomes unfixed in his religious prin- 
ciples, he hardly ever afterward acquires an habit 

ſteadineſs ?—** Nothing,” ſaith the wiſe and 
pious Baxter, © is more in the deſigns of Satan 
than ſo to confound men with variety of religions, 
© as that they may think there is no certainty in 
, any—and thus may wheel about from ſect to 
ſect, till they come to the point where they at 
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et firft-fet gut, andi be at laſt deliberately of no re- 
* ligion; as they were'of none at fit ſt for: want 
of deliberatiom In this particular, the Me- 
thodiſts have had an unſpeakable advantage 


over all independent ſets, ey, and they only, 
did not begin by unſetthng their eonverts. Going 
conſtantly to Church themſelves, and being every 
_ where remarkedꝭ as the moſt regular communicants, 


an attachment to them unfixed no pre-exil ang | 
principles. Thoſe who 5284 with them acqui 
no habit of doubting. They did not deſert their 
native ſoil. On the contrary, they felt thernſelves 
more firmly rooted in it than ever. There was no 
firſt ſtep leading to ſubſequent verſatility ; no ſtate 
of mind. produced, which might afterwards ex- 
the party to the influence of plauſible error. 
every thing, except the tempers and: the con- 
duct, remained preciſely as they were before, I 
can ſcarcely flatter myſelf, that all my readers will 
ſee the matter in this light : But for my own part, 
I am convinced that no circumſtance in the Me- 
thodiſtical ſyſtem has, on the whole, contributed fo 
much to its real uſefulneſs as this one. And when 
this is thrown away, I cannot doubt but it will 
ſoon become, like to many other difſenting ſects, 
* a neſt for hatching the harpies of infidelity. 
But fatther—the multiplicity of ſects in the 
Chriſtian Church not only diſpoſes profeſſing 
Chriſtians to become infidels, but it furniſhes the 
latter with one of their moſt powerful pleas, fince 
they infer, or pretend to infer from this circum- 


ſtance, that there is no certainty whatever in the 


faith of Chriſtians, and that they themſelves: do 
not know what they would be at. Dont tell 


„% me of your Chriſtianity,“ ſays a Deiſt, 


« You would attempt to ſatisfy me, and you can- 


«© not ſatisfy one another; agree firit amongſt 


| — — „ » = 


I mean no general cenſure upon Diſſenters, perſonally ; 


canſidered. I acknowledge, with pleaſure, the real worth, 
and the genuine piety of numbers amongſt them: But I on! 
refer to the fact which our experience has fo largely proved, 
viz. the remarkable frequency of infidels, among almoſt all 
ſets of Diſſentess. 
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vyourſelves what Chriſtianity is then, and not 
«till then, I ſhall liſten to your account of it.“ 
And in truth, there is ſomething ſo plauſible in this 
objettion, that until it be done away by a cloſer 
union amongſt the followers of Chriſt, we may 
deſpair of conquering infidelity, by our ſeparate. 
efforts, let them be ever ſo aſſiduous. Our Saviour; 
in effect tells us this in his laſt ſolemn act of devo- 


tion with his diſciples. In it, he prays that they 


all (all who ſhall believe on him) may be one, 
„ that,” ſays he, „the world may believe that 
„thou haſt ſent me,” What does this imply, 
but that without unity amongſt profeſſing Chriſt- 
1ans, the general reception of the Chriſtian Faith 
is not to be expected and that conſequently he, 
who promotes diſunion by. forming unneceſſary 

aral ions, is the enemy of Chriſtianity, and the 


Je 
ally of infidels P It is exquiſitely idle to ſay, that 


becauſe ſeparations have been multiplied, the ſin 
of making them has ceaſed ; as if the numberleſs 
wounds which have been already given to the 
myſtical body of Chriſt could make it innocent to 
inflitnew ones. Let thoſe who imagine this, re- 
member, that when our Lord declared, It muſt 
« needs be that offences will come,” he added, 
« But woe unto that man by whom the offence. 
«© cometh: - And let them conſider allo, that St. 
Paul places herefies (by which ſome of the ſoundeſt 
critics underſtand - unneceſſary ſeparationt.— See 
Doddridge in Loc.) amongſt thoſe works of the 
fleſh, of which he ſays, „I hat they Who do ſuch 
& things, ſhall not inherit the kingdom-of God.“ 
I think I have read ſomewhere, that when the 
herds of cattle upon the Alps, ſee themſelves in 
danger of being attacked by wolves, they draw 
together; and form a cluſe phalanx. If ever there 
was a time when it was neceſſary, for the profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity, to follow this D it is. the 
reſent. We are indeed threatened by “ the 


<«' wolves of the evening, by thoſe who would 


deprive us, at once, of our preſent comforts and our 
bs is $1256, , MF v . 
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future hopes—and who hate Chriſtianity becau 
it is the ſupport of ſocial order, and the ſource ot. 


humble and peaceful virtue. Surely at ſuch a 5 


penny the petty: diſtinctions of Chriſtians, Who 
y accident or miſunderſtanding have heretofore 
been ſeparated from each other, ought to be for- 
gotten and ſwallowed up in a ſenſe of the common 
danger, Are they, then, the friends of Chriſtianity, 
who, at ſuch a- moment as this, would fament 
diviſion, , and create new breaches ?—who would 
furniſh additional arguments to the infidel, and 
add. freſh embarraſſments to the ſincere ? Are 
they the friends of good order, who, without be- 
ing influenced by any prejudice of education 
without being impelled by any conſcientious 
ſcruples—would leave, in this day of danger 
wilfully and needleſsly leave the Chur t 
which they have been united, and all the doc- 
trines of which they profeſs to believe—and 
join the enemies of all Religion and all Govern- 


ment in their yelping cry againſt eſtabliſhments ?* 


Doubtleſs that perſon could only paſs for a 
traitor or a madman, who would excite feuds and 
factions in a city, when a bloody and implacable 
enemy is at the gates,—And if there are any 
amongſt the Methodiſts who will perſevere in ſo 
bad a work—after being apprized of their er- 
ror—charity itſelf may be tortured before it will 
find an apology for their conduct. 

No. 4. Mr, Weſley's well known declaration, 
which I have quoted above, is to be found in the 
Arminian Magazine of April 1790, page 214.) It 
is, in my opinion, the more — becauſe it 
appears like a laſt effort of underſtanding. There 
is {till the ſame warmth of heart, and the ſame pe- 
netrating judgment; but the neat terſeneſs of 
language which uſed to diſtinguiſh every thing 
that came from him, is gone, The light of life 
appears glimmering in its ſocket ; but ſtill, with 


— 


* He who has ſeen Paine's laſt publication will under- 
ſtand me—fully, 
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his betoved chilklren from doſtruſtien— 


ret ie nos be thought that he then ſpoke what 
folemn 
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confideration aud 


Words were the 


8, Laſked him the queſtion, Sir, 
iſts — after your death, 
what Wound vou 


leave the Church of E. 


adviſe your friends to do? 2 imme - 


distely, 1 would ad vie hem to adhere ton the 
Church, and quit the Methodiſts; but, added he, 
that ee wil l. be neceſſary; for af fome quit the 
and then there 
will de 'Difenting Met lone and Church Metho- 
t. If Ris Words muſt be fulfilled, 1 N 
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